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To my dear wife Shoshi and to my sons Tomer and Matan: 
Thank you for your patience about my obsession 


To the memory of: 

Emily Nehama the Daughter of Moshe Zalman (Zakash) 
and Flora Heinrich. 

Zilli the daughter Philip Nehemya and Emily Nehama Heinrich 
Members of the Westerweel group refugees and rescuers who were 
murdered by the Nazis and their accomplices. 

Asher-Arthur the son of Philip Nehemya and Emily 

Nehama Heinrich Who died in a car accident. 

Shimshon Heinrich (Lers), son of Asher, and Shoshana (Heinrich) 
Lers, who fell in the line of duty. 

Shahar son of Naomi-Sarah (Ya’ari) and Shimon Shalev who fell in 
combat during Operation Tzuk Eitan. 


INTRODUCTION 


The tragedy of the Holocaust was a subject that I was interested in 
since I was relatively young and it was only natural for me to deal with 
it in a serious way as I grew up. I wanted to know what happened 
to my father, his brother Arthur and his sister Flora during the war. I 
also decided see if I could get more information about the fate of my 
grandmother and aunt that didn’t survive. 

In April 1997 we visited relatives in Germany. We visited Munich and 
Dachau concentration camp. From there we went to Frankfurt am 
Main to try to locate the address where my father used to live. 
Finding Mainstrasse wasn't an easy task. It is a small street that even 
in the tourist information office it was hard to find on the map. As we 
got to the place I saw the street and the old Jewish cemetery nearby. 
In the cemetery there were students who refused to let us in. 
Frustrated I looked around and found names of people that had been 
deported from the city on the walls. 



The walls of the 
Jewish cemetery 














I read the names and found the names of my grandmother and aunt 
It took two years to think what I was going to do with this information 
and several years of continuous research that led to this book. 

It is important to know that we didn’t learn much about the events 
that happened to my father. He didn’t speak about it at home. I had 
to rely on books such as: To Save a Life: Stories of Holocaust Rescue 
by Ellen Land-Weber; Nach der Kristallnacht Jiidisches Leben und 
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antijiidische Politik in Frankfurt am Main 1938 - 1945 Hrsg. v. 
Monica Kingreen; the memories of my Uncle Julius and of my father 
and also documents and information from archives around the world. 
This year (2017) a few cousins went to Frankfurt where memorial 
stones were placed in front of what used to be the family home. 



The memory stones that were laid down in front the family house 
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Chapter 1 

THE HEINRICH FAMILY 


My father Joseph Heinrich was born in 1924 to a family of eleven 
children. One of his brothers, Eliezer, died in infancy. His parents 
Emily Nehama and Philip Heinrich owned a grocery store that Emily 
inherited from her mother. 

Emily was from the house of Moshe Zalman Zakash and Flora nee 
Rothschild. Her father was a watchmaker. 

Grandfather Philip wasn’t German; he grew up in Stadtschlaining, a 
town in the district of Oberwart in the Austrian state of Burgenland. 
His father Jonas was the rabbi of the Jewish community and his 
mother's name was Mathilda nee Neuman. When he was ordered 
to join the Austro-Hungarian army, as the story goes, he presented 
a forged medical opinion that he was suffering from tuberculosis. It 
appears that someone wasn't convinced and he was summoned for 
the second time, after which he fled the country for Frankfurt in 
Germany. 






In the seven-room apartment, ten children grew up; the older children 
helped to raise the small ones. All the children except my Aunt Zilli 
and my grandmother survived the events of the Holocaust. 
Grandfather Philip sympathised with the Zionist ideal and some of 
the children went to learn how to be farmers in the land of Palestine. 
In 1934 when the tension in Germany increased my father was sent 
to live with his uncle and aunt 1 in Baden via Wien for some months 
"until the situation stabilized" so he was told. His uncle and aunt 
didn’t survive. 

He describes coming back in his own words: 

"After more than three years I came home again", my father wrote: 
"most of my brothers and sisters weren't at home anymore. I attended 
school again but the atmosphere in Germany was different and the 
feeling was bad. There were all kinds of restrictions on Jews. Entrance 
to some shops was prohibited and so was entry to the city zoo. Before 
this time we had a season ticket and we used to go there with my 
father, who loved nature. 



1 Their names were Ida and Wilhelm -Uly Muller and their last address was Braitnerstraae 
23. 
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In the meantime, it was decided to register me for Youth Aliyah. I 
underwent medical examinations and waited for my turn. 

"My brother Max's wedding was coming up. I remember the event 
very well," he later wrote. "We walked to the synagogue. Only Max, 
Edith his bride and our parents were driven there by car. The wedding 
feast was held in our home. Max, who was a cook by profession, 
prepared everything. It was a big problem to get big quantities of food 
supplies and it was forbidden to get kosher meat. After the wedding 
Max and Edith left for the USA. By this time the economic situation in 
Germany wasn’t good. The store was closed and Grandfather Philip 
got work as an employee in another grocery store. 

In 1938 civil defense exercises began, and we made black-out curtains 
from black paper. When the sirens sounded we covered the windows 
with the black paper. 

At the same time a refugee from Baden came to stay with us. I don’t 
know what stories he told because the family didn’t speak in front of 
us. I only know that he had to leave his family and escape. The first 
concentration camps were established and here and there Jews were 
disappearing. 

Some of the Jewish people that were arrested were released if they 
paid a ransom and got an entrance visa to other countries but in 
general the enlightened world refused to give such visas and even to 
get to Palestine was almost impossible. Only if you could prove that 
you had a property worth 1000 pounds you got a visa relatively easy. 
In the autumn of 1938 the Germans deported people that had Polish 
nationality, even the people that had lived in Germany for decades. 

In an apartment above us lived such a family with two young children. 
I think that the family name was Shuster. 

One Wednesday they arrested the father of the family, and the next 
day they arrested the mother with her two small children. On Friday 
evening the father appeared and asked where his family was. It turned 


out that they had been deported and only then was the father released 
from prison. I will never forget the father's cry for the rest of my life, 
and that was before the outbreak of the war." 

Then came November 1938. In Paris, Herschel Feibel Grynszpan 
assassinated the Third Secretary of the German Embassy Ernst vom 
Rath, in retaliation for the Germans' treatment of his parents - who 
had been deported. This was the cause of Kristallnacht. 

The events of that night between the ninth and the tenth of November 
in all of Germany are well remembered by my father as he described: 
"We stood at the window in our apartment, the apartment where I 
was born and I saw how they burned the Great Synagogue opposite 
our house. Thousands of people were laughing in the streets. 

Some of them forced their way to our apartment with axes in their 
hands and started to break everything. The refugee from Baden fainted 
and lay down among the broken glass. 

We ran to the local police to ask for help; they looked at us and 
laughed. We ran away to look for refuge with a family my father 
knew, who were customers of our shop. The Rabbi of the Breuer 
community lived on the same street, and that afternoon they came to 
arrest him. We saw it from the window. 

After dark, Dad managed to call my aunt, my mother's sister. 
Fortunately her house was not touched, and in the evening we took a 
taxi there. The landlord, along with many others, hung a sign outside 
the house, saying that the house was German property. We were in 
the property of a member of the Aryan race and therefore they did 
not harm the apartments in these houses. It was Thursday. On Friday 
I returned with my mother to our apartment to take things we needed 
at our uncle's house. 

What we saw when we came in was unbelievable. Everything was torn 
destroyed and broken. The lamps and the windows were shattered. In 
the kitchen they emptied the cupboards where there were dishes. They 


emptied out the flour, that 
Mother had prepared for 
baking the Shabbat bread 
onto the kitchen table; in 
short, total destruction. In 
my bedroom I found my 
stamp collection all ripped 
up. It's hard to imagine 
some dumb asshole taking 
a stamp album and tearing up all the stamps. We saw them arresting 
Jews all day long. 

On Friday evening, of course we prayed at my aunt's house. We heard 
knocks on the door. A Gestapo man and a uniformed policeman stood 
in the doorway. They came to take my uncle, my mother's brother- 
in-law. " 

My father said to them, "I will not let him go alone." They said: "You 
can come too," and they took them both 2 . 

"After my father was released my mother insisted that he leave 
Germany. She told him: If you are arrested again you will not survive, 
so he had to leave but according to my brother Julius he was not 
comfortable with the decision and it bothered him. My father left 
Germany on the last train and I met him in the Netherlands in 
Amsterdam before he went to England, where he was arrested again 
and was held as an enemy alien on the Isle of Man. On November 
15th, I, my brother Arthur and my young sister Flora were sent away 
to the Netherlands. We never saw Mother and Zilli again." 

Finding the fate of my Aunt and Grandma Emily was not an easy task 
at all. On the wall of the Jewish cemetery it was written that they had 
been deported to Riga and that was the only information available. 
Aunt Zilli was a nurse in the Jewish hospital and her last address was 

2 His father was imprisoned in the Buchenwald camp and released after a $500 ransom 
was paid by his brother Max. 




the same as the hospital 97 Redeerbergweg. She was 19 at the time of 
her death. Grandmother Emily was 53 years old. Her last address was 
28 Am Tiergarten. 

They were deported on the third deportation from Frankfurt on 
22.11.1941. The transport destination was supposed to be the Riga 
ghetto but there was no place for them so the transport was diverted 
to Kovno 3 . It seems that by then the deportees had no illusion about 
the chances of getting back. 

One of them wrote to her children: "My dear children, I hope you 
are well. I am very excited because I received the message that the day 
after tomorrow I will leave Frankfurt. I am allowed to take only what 
is necessary for the journey. When they allow me to send you my new 
address, maybe you can send me something out there. Unfortunately, 
my wish to see you again will not come true". Berta Opensider was 
68 years old. 

My grandmother's transport was not the first to arrive at the Ninth 
Fort in Kovno. A few days earlier, Jews from Berlin and Munich had 
been brought to the Ninth Fort, which was located on a hill in the 
south of the city. After a march of about six kilometers outside the 
ghetto walls, they were led into the courtyard of the fortress, which 
now served as a prison with six-meter high walls,where they stayed 
during the night. 

Outside, large death pits had been dug in the ground. The deportees 
knew nothing about it." 

From Monica Kingreen's book: 4 "We have the description of the events 
that followed. The perpetrators of the murder were Fithuanians and 
Germans together. The deportees were divided into groups of 80 and 

3 Kovno (Kaunas), located in central Lithuania, was the country's capital and largest 
city 

4 “Nach der Kristallnacht” - Jiidisches Leben und antijiidische Politik in Frankfurt am 
Main 1938-1945 
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were running in the courtyard. As they ran, they were taken outside 
the walls and panicked when they saw the pits. They were violently 
pushed in and as they fell into the pits they were shot from machine 
guns hidden on the surrounding roofs. The few who did not run to the 
pits were shot where they stood. 

None of the deportees who were brought not only from Frankfurt but 
also from Munich and Berlin on the same day, November 22, 1941, 
survived. 

The SS man who was responsible for the executions reported that 
1159 Jewish men, 1,600 Jewish women and 175 young children were 
killed that day. Four days later, Jews from Vienna were executed in 
the same place. 

After a year, the bodies were exhumed from the huge graves by Jews 
and burned as part of efforts to hide the massacre. Some of the Jews 
succeeded in escaping after two months of work in the Ninth Fort and 
they wrote what they saw on the site: "12,000 people were burned 
in the fortress, among them 5,000 Jews from Vienna, Frankfurt 
Main, Diisseldorf, Hamburg and other cities in Germany. The Jews of 
Germany were shot while still dressed; they were divided into groups, 
were forced to lie down in the pit and were shot; the result was that 
not all of them were killed as a result of the shooting, some were not 
injured or lightly injured and buried alive. 

On the next two pages you can see the original deportation notice 
that I got from Frankfurt and the first two names on the list are 
HEINRICH EMITIE and HEINRICH ZILLI. 
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Chapter 2 


FROM FRANKFURT TO THE 
NETHERLANDS 


"We were a part of a group of 25 children. The group was organized 
by Jewish women I don’t know from where. 5 In the Dutch newspaper 
from that time you can find reports and pictures of the children. 



When we reached the Dutch border, two SS men took us off the train 
to the waiting room. All Germans had to leave the room because Jews 
and Germans could not be together in the same room. We were 'very 


5 Maybe a part of the Kindertransport (Children's Transport) the informal name of a 
series of rescue efforts which brought thousands of refugee Jewish children to Great 
Britain from Nazi Germany between 1938 and 1940 .My hypothesis 




dangerous' people." As my father described in an interview: "I was 
14 years old, my sister was six years old and my brother Asher was 
12 years old. They told us that there is no toilet. There is no water. In 
short, there is nothing and don't cry! The little ones immediately began 
to cry. In the evening they took us to another train called the Golden 
Rainbow. I remember that clearly. We crossed the border to the Dutch 
side where a welcoming delegation awaited us. There were journalists 
and photographers all asking about the situation in Germany. We 
told them about the fires and the arrests. The good people prepared 
dinner for us because they knew that we had hardly eaten all day. 
To my great joy, I saw that we had Quaker porridge; I was used to 
this porridge from home. I got the first plate from the mayor and sat 
down and wanted to eat, but the porridge was very sweet unlike home 
and I had trouble swallowing it, but I was ashamed and my hunger 
increased. We had a preliminary medical examination and they tried 
to calm us. We traveled a lot in a city that was actually a small town 
and after a short stay we were moved away." 

When asked how he felt my father said: "I do not know if I can define 
how I felt. As a young boy it may have been just a kind of adventure. 
I know that I was not even afraid when I saw the synagogue burning 
and how they were destroying our house. I'm sure I was not afraid. 
But when we arrived in Holland it was a very difficult moment for me. 
Only then did I realize that things would never be the same again. It 
was only then that I realized what was happening. I began to think 
about the future. 

The next morning, the people who were looking after us told us to 
write letters home and tell our parents that we had arrived safely. 
They made sure we kept in touch with our families by writing letters 
every week. For a while, correspondence was maintained." 

In Holland, the brothers were separated from their sister during the 
escape, but at first they were together. They came to a place called 


Den Dolder near Bilthoven. Nearby there was a Montessori school: 
De Werkplaats. The headmaster, Kees Boeke, was a Dutch reformist 
educator, Quaker missionary and pacifist. And one of the teachers 
was a young Jewish woman by the name of Miriam Waterman. One 
of the students turned to her and said, "Miriam, you know there is 
a group of refugee children who have nothing to do, do you think 
they can come to us?" It was the students who created the connection 
between the refugee hostel and the school. 

"Boeke rented a house for all the Jewish children who were refugees 
from Germany, a group of about 50 people. I was 14, and I was the 
oldest in the group. Since we did not know Dutch, we were taught 
separately and thus it was easier for us to learn. That's how I met 
Miriam. She was the Dutch teacher. She was like a big sister to me. 
Miriam was a patient teacher and I think she felt sympathy for the 
children who had to leave their homes. At first I thought she was only 
sorry for us but later she became totally involved with us. As for me 
every time I had to consult someone I went to Miriam rather than 
any of the other teachers. Once she took me to her parents' home 
and introduced me: "Mother, Father this is Joseph," and I soon was 
treated as a member of the family. In their house I learned to love 
classical music, I was allowed to use the books in the large library, 
and Miriam, who was five or six years older than me, bought me a 
bicycle. I was very proud that every morning I did a taxi service for 
the little ones. They moved forward on foot, and I drove back and 
forth towards them. Each time I took one or two with me on the 
bicycle according to their size. The distance between Miriam's house 
and Loosdrecht where I lived was a twenty-minute ride. 

At that time, I also met De Jong, the owner of the dandelion nursery, 
which was on the way to the school. Every time I went there I stopped 
to look at the abundance of flowers he had. One day he invited me 
inside to see his flowers. I received permission from the dormitory 


administration to work for him during the after-school hours. 

In 1939 before the war broke out, we had to separate. My young 
sister Flora was sent to live with a Jewish family - the Rabbi Salomon 
Rodriguez Pereira in Hilversum. They got an emigration license 
because they had a Portugese passport. In the winter of 1942-1943 
she was moved by the Resistance to the home of Jacob (Fokke) and 
Klasiena Hamstra in Kootstertille, Friesland. The Hamstras also hid 
non-Jews, who had refused to go to Germany to work. Flora was 
treated as one of the family, helping to take care of the young children 
and sometimes served in the family bakery. She was given the name 
of Truus de Jong and the story was that she came from Limburg 
where there was not enough food to survive. Initially the Resistances 
provided financial assistance and ration cards. Flora had to go with 
the Hamstras to church every Sunday morning and afternoon. In 
times of danger she was sent to stay with Fokke Hamstra's mother 
in Veenwouden or with other relatives. On one occasion when the 
houses in the neighborhood were due to be searched Klasiena put a 
warning sign for diphtheria on the door and told Flora to stay in bed 
with her hair wrapped in a handkerchief. The house wasn't searched. 
After the liberation Flora was sent to high school and then reunited 
at first with Rabbi Pereira who took her back to Hilversum until she 
could join her father Philip in England. 

My brother was sent to a family in Bilthoven where he celebrated 
his Bar Mitzvah, but I could not be with him on his special day. I 
was sent to an orphanage in Utrecht. In Amsterdam, which is about 
40 kilometers away, we had relatives, and it was possible to do the 
journey back and forth in one day without problems. 

On May 10th 1940 war came to the Netherlands. I was sent by the 
director of the orphanage to a group of Youth Aliyah in Zeeland, 
where I stayed for several weeks until the Germans decided to 
evacuate the Jewish population from the area. I was sent to another 


group of Youth Aliyah in Loosdrecht in the residential neighborhood 
of Miriam's parents, where we continued our friendship. We were a 
group of young people her age; she did not belong officially to the 
group, but she came to the place all the time. The distance was about 
two hundred meters. Now I was spending time in two houses - with 
Miriam and at Loosdrecht. 

In the winter I managed to break a leg. While riding the bicycle on 
the ice-covered road, I fell in front of a military camp. Dutch soldiers 
who were mobilized there in emergency mobilization picked me up 
and sent me to Utrecht in a taxi. In short, I went to the hospital, 
where I stayed for a few weeks. The patients were in a large hall, 
about twenty people in the hall. It was very unpleasant and I asked 
to be taken out to the balcony. Every day they would take me to the 
balcony, covered with a few more blankets. I was the only one who 
got such a service. I must have been too rebellious. 

We were about fifty boys and girls of my age between the ages of 15 
and 17. Life returned to normal. A large number of the boys found 
work with the farmers in the village. I was found work in a nearby 
village where a German sergeant was living in the home of the farmer. 
One day during the lunch break I stood in his room wearing my tefillin, 
when suddenly he came into the room, looked at me, said sorry and 
left. I told this story at home and soon they found me and Asher 
another place in Loosdrecht with a farmer named Dark Schonmacher 
who I worked with until we went into hiding. As stated, life was 
a routine life of work and study mainly Hebrew. One day a week 
we were allowed to speak only Hebrew but we also learned general 
studies. Every Sunday one of the women on the committee who took 
care of us came to visit us. Her name was Erika. She would bring 
records, so we could listen to music. 

In the meantime, the situation of the Jews worsened; regulations were 
imposed on Jews such as wearing a yellow badge, restrictions on travel 


and deportation of Jews to the Westerbork concentration camp. One 
day we received an order that we should report to the Westerbork 
concentration camp. The leaders decided to hide us, even though they 
had only a few days to make the necessary arrangements. 

In November 1941 we received a letter from Mother and Zilli stating 
that they 'had to travel' without further details. A week later, we 
received a letter from a cousin of Mother, Arthur Rothschild, in which 
he announced that Mom and Zilli had gone and that he, too, had to 
pack his belongings. Arthur was disabled during the First World War, 
but this did not save him and his wife. 

Holland was occupied by the Germans in May 1940. At the time 
there were 140,000 Jews in the Netherlands, some of them refugees 
who had fled from the Nazis. As soon as the whole country was 
occupied, restrictions were imposed on the Jews and an orderly 
process of registration began. A few months later, in February 1941, 
the first deportees of the Jews of the Netherlands began, deportations 
that continued until September 1944. 107,000 Jews who were in the 
Netherlands perished during the war. 

The Dutch government prepared identity cards for anyone who had 
been in the Netherlands before the war broke out. No other Western 
European country did this, even Germany, so that when the Germans 
occupied Holland, the population was documented, which made it 
easier for the Germans on the one hand and hard for those who risked 
their life in the underground. 

This was the background under which the Westerweel group was 
established. Amongst the boys and the girls they saved, were my father 
and his brother Asher. Their little sister Flora was hidden under a false 
identity and eventually released by the Canadian army. 

Miriam Waterman-Pinkhof was the connection between the group 
and a number of teachers from the Werkplaats school. Their activity 
did not yield results, and therefore they asked Joop Westerweel for 


help; he was among other things an excellent organizer. 

Johan Gerard (Joop) Westerweel 6 was a teacher, leader, and type of 
anarchist. 



My father described him as a strong and uncompromising person 
who believed that there exists good or evil in the world and against 
evil, man must fight. He said: "It is bad to persecute people because of 
their religion or race and you have to fight evil without compromise." 
Joop refused to take an identity card for himself or his family. " I am not 
a sheep to be treated as a herd, I am a person." Only when he became 
a member of the underground did he take an identity card; of course 
all the details were forged. He and his wife Willy entered the war 
without compromise even though they had four children and Willy 
was pregnant. Christians who helped the Jews endangered everything, 
including all members of their family. When the Westerweels were 


6 Born 25.1.1899 murderd 11.8.1944 


caught they had to hide their children, including a baby less then a year 
old. Joop and Miriam were joined by other Jews and Christians who 
risked and sacrificed their lives to rescue the group from deportation 
and death. 

"This work was very dangerous and demanding. They had to visit all 
the hiding places and bring us forged documents and food stamps for 
the families who had hidden us. They also had to travel all over Holland 
to find new families who would accept us. Holland is a small country 
but in those days it was not easy to travel. Even if you had a car there 
was no gasoline. Curfew and raids were a daily occurrence, German 
patrols were checking identities at all the train stations all the time." 
This is how my father described life in hiding. 

"The first place I was sent to was the home of a painter in Arnhem, 
there was a group of eight or nine of us, and there was simply no 
time to find a hiding place for each of us separately. The painter had 
a Jewish friend who was caught two or three days after we arrived 
there so we had to leave after a few hours because they were afraid 
that a search would be conducted at his home. I remember that a 
man had a shoe store and he believed in astrology, and we were taken 
to the home of a shoe shop owner in the same town. Then we lived 
in the home of a couple of missionary sisters who did not live there, 
but they were not supposed to know that the place was being used 
to save Jews. The most impressive thing about the house was the 
heating. The toilets were heated and there was a bookshelf. After a 
few days my brother Asher, a young student who was not a Jew, and 
I, were transferred back to the place near Appeldoorn, which was 
called Beekbergen. The man's name was Urban and he was known 
as a communist. The village was surrounded by large forests and we 
would go out to pick up cones for heating. Whenever a bad thing 
happened in the neighborhood, they would come for Urban. 

One night the Dutch police came and arrested Urban for something; 


we were asleep and did not hear them coming. Suddenly I heard a 
policeman ask me, 'Where is your ID?' 'I'm only fourteen years old, 
I do not need an identity card.' 'Only fourteen years old?' He asked 
again, 'Yes', I answered. 'Well, he said you should get dressed and go 
away from here.' 

"It was two in the morning. My brother and I and the Dutch boy 
with forged documents went out of the apartment into the cold and 
the rain. We approached the neighbors for cover but no one opened 
his door. They did not know who we were, but because we were at 
Urban's, his stigma stuck to us. All that night we stood in the rain 
waiting fordaylight. In the morning, wet to the bone, we took the 
bus to Amsterdam. After a short drive, the bus was stopped by a 
German military policeman. We thought it was the end but the 
man just wanted to take the bus. We went to the address [we had 
been given] where we hoped to find someone from Halutz to help 
us find another place. When we saw that the pot in the window of 
the apartment was standing in front of the curtain we realized that 
everything was fine and we went inside. It was decided that we would 
not continue to another place until we had documents, it was too 
dangerous for us. Before I could get the document, I had to go and 
have my picture taken. Accompanied by one of the active members of 
the Halutz I went to look for a photographer in Kalverstraat, a well- 
known pedestrian street in Amsterdam. On the way we were stopped 
by a "black" police officer 7 . I kept walking as if I had not heard him, 
but he took me back to my escort and demanded a certificate from 
both of us. I looked in my pockets and said that I must have left 
my ID card at home. The friend started shouting at me, 'Why are 
you so forgetful? Now they will arrest you and be unpleasant.' The 
act was convincing and they let us go. This time I was really scared 
because these blacks were notorious. Shortly afterwards, we received 

7 Dutch policemen were known as Nazi collaborators who were dressed in black. They 
were known to be very strict. 


identity papers. Asher's was in the name of Franz Kroe and mine was 
in the name of Jacob Fogel. My ID was stolen from a man who was a 
resident of Loosdrecht. 

Life required adaptation to different forms of behavior and so much 
happened. You had to go from one place to the other but you had to 
figure out how to do it. There was no instruction on how to behave, 
you had to watch and imitate the rules of survival from the 'veteran' 
escapees. One thing was important to learn: when you see a German, 
don't stray from your route, continue to go straight. It's your right 
to walk on the sidewalk; don't show signs of fear or cross the road, 
otherwise they'll look at you. Don't look over your shoulder. It was 
obvious that we were not supposed to understand German because we 
were Dutch. Knowledge of the German language was suspicious. I did 
not see Miriam again until after the war, but I often saw Menachem 
Pinkhof, who was one of the leaders in Loosdrecht, and who became 
her husband. I was also in contact with Jan Smith, a teacher who 
had seen Miriam frequently. Fie brought me greetings and news so I 
always knew what was going on with her and her family. I knew when 
they went underground and hid, but I did not know where. We did 
not want to know more than we needed to. 

Then we came to the town of Ijmuiden to the Otto family. Before 
us, two sisters Ruth and Barbel Tischler, had been there. They made 
an exchange and brought my sister, Lorella (Flo), from the family 
she had been staying with. They told us that they had Portuguese 
passports and could leave the Netherlands for a neutral country. My 
sister could not leave with them. The "Pioneers" knew about my 
sister and attached her to our group. Time passed slowly. By day we 
had to stay in our room and not go near the window. Luckily for 
us the man who was working there as a night watchman so as to 
evade recruitment to work in Germany, was at some time a salesman 
for a workers' library so there were many books in the house. The 


daily experience of listening to the radio broadcasts from London and 
guessing about the Germans' situation also helped us pass the time. 
To keep fit, we exercised every day. After a while we began to go on 
trips after dark and before the curfew began. One evening when we 
went out on the ferry to the other side of the Ijmuiden Canal we got 
caught in an air raid. This happened often but this time there was 
heavy fire from the coastal batteries and a hailstorm of shrapnel fell 
on the street. Suddenly a German patrol appeared on bicycles, and 
they immediately shouted for us to take shelter. We stood with them 
in the bus shed. Luckily you can't see faces in the dark. One day when 
I suffered from itching on my hands and needed medical treatment, I 
could not find my way in daylight, but knew every corner in the dark. 
We weren't an easy group to work with. We were teenagers and the 
instructors were in their twenties. I was not such a good boy either. 
Once, my brother Asher, Dov, who was also part of the group, and 
I decided to flee from Loosdrecht and be independent. We contacted 
the village secretary to give us identity cards without the letter "J" 
indicating that the owner was Jewish. He went straight to the leaders 
and told them. Menachem took me aside and explained that soon we 
would all go underground together. He told me to give him the ID and 
not to cause trouble. The responsibility he bore was very heavy for a 
young man like him. They were all very brave and paid the price. 

At the end of 1942, they tried to transfer a group of eight members to 
Switzerland. They disappeared and only in 1986 did they learn what 
had happened to them. By chance, a relative of one of the victims saw 
the relative's name on a memorial plaque in Brussels. Later on, lists of 
names of German deportees were discovered and all the names were 
found there. It turns out that they were handed over directly to the 
Germans after they crossed the border into Belgium. It seems that the 
smugglers worked hand in hand with the Germans, but the mystery 
has never been solved. 


Shoshu 8 , for example, moved his wife to Switzerland and was caught on 
his way back. He was afraid that he would break under interrogation 
and asked one of the policemen for a razor to kill himself. We learned 
about his death in February 1943 when Jan Smith, who was our 
liaison, came from time to time to see us and bring food-coupon 
books and he told us what happened to Shoshu. 


8 Joacim Simon Shoshu b 1919 in Germany committed suicide in prison in 1943 


Chapter 3 


FROM THE NETHERLANDS TO 

FRANCE 


Tension in Holland was very high so they decidedto move some of us 
to France. My brother and I left our sister in hiding and started the 
journey to France. In Rotterdam we met Joop Westerweel and Willie 
his wife. 

We stayed with them for a day or to and on 11.4.1943 we went on 
our way on foot. Joop led the way, and told us to keep him in our 
eyesight but to keep some distance between us and him. He told us 
that if he got stopped, we had to cross a bridge to the other side where 
a German guard was standing. We did not stop and we were not 
asked anything. It was very close to the Belgian border. We continued 
along the road, passing a large brick factory and then we reached a 
rural area with a few farms. Here Joop gave us instructions on how 
to carry on, and from time to time he signaled us to wait. He went to 
the door of a peasant house or sometimes just passed a house. When 
we got to the border, he was waiting for us. We asked him why he 
walked around or to certain houses. He laughed and said that it was 
agreed with peasants who agreed to help, how to mark the area with 
no guards. This was done by laying a mat along the length or width 
of the door. 

After crossing the border we had to continue on our own. Joop left us 
instructions on how to get to Antwerp, the address - 26 Rue Falcon, 
the tram number to get there and the password. 

After a short time we arrived at a cafe near the railway station on the 
Belgian side of the border. The owner gave us coffee after asking what 


we wanted and after we indentified ourselves with the password. We 
asked him to buy us two tickets for the train, which he did. I do not 
remember how long the trip took us. We were very tired and arrived 
quite late. The physical effort of the long walk after sitting for weeks 
and months in a darkened room and exposure to the unknown added 
to the fatigue. 

Getting out from the train station in Antwerp proved to be easy. No 
one stopped us and we continued on our way to the pub. 

According to the plan we had to meet a smuggler who would smuggle 
us to France. The place was pretty miserable with cigarette smoke and 
the smell of beer. 

We gave the password to a woman in the pub and she asked us to wait 
until closing time. The smuggler was her husband, his nickname was 
rabbit. She was expecting him to return from France, but he didn’t 
come back. 9 

As we waited, more escapees came and eventually there were ten of 
us. The neighbors guessed that we were not a regular student group. 
Only my brother and I went out to the city. We got food supplies by 
various means and kept a low profile for two and a half months. 

A woman that used to come to the pub had a German boyfriend, 
and she told him that there were many Dutch students hiding in the 
neighborhood, and he should go to check. 

When he came we tried to escape but he saw us and threatened us 
with a pistol. We were ten "students" and he told us to be quiet or 
'you will end up in hospital'. He sent his friend to bring a car to take 
us away. 

Tuckily, we had forged papers and identity documents. Ernest Hirsch, 
one of our group who returned from the Netherlands brought in the 
forms of a building company that worked for the Germans in France: 
Eckhaus Hoch und Tiefbau Geselchaft. 

9 The smuggler aided the escapees in retaliation for his mother's murder in the first 
World War when the Germans suspected her of spying. He was caught and executed. 


We were supposed to present ourselves as workers of this company. 
One of our group sat on the bed hidden from the German's eyes, filling 
each form with details of a member who identified himself as a Dutch 
labourer working for the Germans in France. The German soldiers 
were very tough but you could convince them with papers as I found 
out more than once. The Gestapo men certainly would not believe us, 
but the Wehrmacht soldiers bought the story that we were homesick 
so we had run away. Since we weren't Jewish or Belgian people that 
were about to be sent to work in Germany they told us that we would 
be sent back to France. Two weeks later we were informed that we 
were to be returned to France rather than to Germany. We were happy 
to get to France. 

What happened next defies all logic. 

A day before our 'return' to France we had to be examined by a 
military doctor to decide if we were fit to work. When he told the 
first of the group to take off his pants, our friend was paralysed by 
fear and could not put his trousers back on. Only the scream of the 
doctor, " I don’t have all day to wait for you, I have more work to 
do," brought him back to his senses. The inspection went smoothly. 
Fourteen Jews and another twenty and a few goyim were examined 
by the doctor and he said nothing, he had no comment. 

The next day, before we were taken on a train to France, we turned to 
the camp commander, a sergeant named Franz, asking him to provide 
us with food for the journey. We did not know how long the trip 
would take. He told us to lower our profile because the Gestapo had 
already asked about us and [had been told] that we were a group of 
students who had been caught somewhere else. Since we were about 
to be sent to work, they left the subject. We thought France was good 
for us and wanted to be there. On the train we were huddled in one 
carriage and the guards who accompanied us said they would take 


care of us. Jewish chutzpah at its best. 

We could relax as the train to France left the station. In one of the 
places after we crossed the border into France, the German Red 
Cross gave us thick soup with pieces of meat and bread. After all, we 
contributed to the war efforts of the glorious Reich. We learnt to use 
the German Red Cross meals very well. I don't remember how long 
the train ride took but we arrived at a place near the city of Boulogne- 
sur-Mer 10 . 

So we came to work on the famous Atlantic Wall. We lived there in 
barracks that the British set up during the period between the declaration 
of war in September 1939 and their defeat in the summer of 1940. 
They managed to build a hospital there that was also captured by the 
Germans. Later I went there to get medical treatment for my feet. 

We built huge bunkers then covered them and planted vegetation 
so they wouldn't be seen. The work was not very difficult given the 
quantities of manpower they brought. From time to time, although 
not pleasant, we were visited by the Royal Air Force, which made us 
happy! They flew so low that you could see the pilot. 

The amount of food was not large and it didn’t taste so good. We got 
bread twice a day: some margarine and something that looked like 
soup that we called bunker liquid. If you didn’t work without medical 
approval you didn’t get food. 

When my legs started to ache from walking in the sand with sacks of 

cement I received a referral to the German hospital, and I went there 

for a week. For eight months we worked in France and our lives there 

were relatively safe because it was easy to merge into the crowd. We 

kept in contact with the Dutch team. Over time, other youths were 

transferred to the border. One time a friend that was taken to work 

some place else came back pale. He saw Germans gathering Jews 

behind a barbed wire. I remember how I felt when I saw in Antwerp 

10 The city is located in the province of Pas-de-Calais in northern France, on the English 
Channel geographically the closest point to the British Isles. 


and then in Paris Jews with a yellow badge, and I opposed them as a 
free man without fear but without losing control for even a moment. 
Otherwise it would not have been possible to exist. Here, working for 
the Germans under false identities we were ok; we were paid good 
money for our work, we could also come and go as we wished. We 
traveled by German army trains and since we were working for the 
German army, it was for free. We used fake documents to get food, 
sometimes five names appeared on one document. We also complained 
against one of the members of the Todt organization, who we called 
"Stucker" after the German plane; he once said to one of our group 
that he was sure he was Jewish. We went to the camp commander 
to complain that he was insulting us and calling us names. Then we 
were taken to work by a truck, while everyone else walked. The most 
correct expression for this is Jewish chutzpah. 

In the fall my brother and I decided to visit the Netherlands. We 
asked and were given a formal permit and so we went by train to 
the Netherlands, a military train of course. In Amsterdam we went 
to the proper authorities and got food stamps for which only army 
personnel were authorized. We went to the bank to get our salaries; 
in France we received only an allowance. 

We were asked to get forged papers and deliver them to others in 
France and take friends to the border and so we did. We went back on 
a train, passed all the checkpoints and they didn’t check the suitcases; 
once we had to explain that my ID was wet from the rain. 

According to the traveling pass that we got we were now working for 
a French company called La Fore; the work was cutting trees for the 
Germans. We reached the offices of the company in Bordeaux and 
then they sent us to another place, a god-forsaken place, which had 
a few houses, a pub and trees. The connection to the rest of the world 
was by a freight train with a number of passenger carriages, which 
came every few days. There was a large group of Spanish exiles whom 


we befriended as far as possible. The living conditions were very 
simple; one day we decided to wash in the waters of the small stream 
that flowed near the camp. At night the snow fell and the stream was 
covered in a thin layer of ice. While we were washing we found that 
we had become a laughing-stock among the Spanish exiles who were 
content with a little rinsing under a tap. The water was too cold and 
afterwards I shivered under the blankets. 

They taught us how to get on the train without being noticed as 
hidden travelers and we used this knowledge later. In the eight months 
that we were there we became good friends with the exiles. Some of 
them were rebel officers who had fought against Franco in Spain. 
They used to slip back to Spain through the mountain paths. After 
a while we moved to a new place 80 kilometers from Bordeaux, a 
bigger town where there was a movie theater (for the Germans only) 
but we went there to watch movies. We also got a newspaper that the 
German army supplied. One day my hand was stung and they sent 
me to a doctor. The man in a filthy robe disinfected a small knife, cut 
the finger - that contributed to the dirt on it, and put on a bandage. It 
seems ridiculous but I remember little things like that. 

A few friends worked in a place near a French prison camp; despite the 
ban they chatted with the prisoners in broken French and exchanged 
tobacco and bread with them. 

One day when we met the members of the second group they told us 
about two young men who lived in a small wooden hut and worked 
for the company. They were sure that they were Jewish according 
to their behavior and their manners and so on. We could not find a 
solution to the question of how to approach them without revealing 
ourselves. Finally, one day when they were within earshot of us, 
someone from our group whistled Hatikva and they answered back. 
It turned out that they were two ITungarian brothers whose last name 
was Greenbaum and that they had fled from Paris. We became friendly 


and later they moved with us to Spain. It is important to remember 
that the entire area in which we were located was a closed military 
zone 11 , it was impossible to walk around without special permits, and 
there were patrols and inspections. 



MY father in the center of the photo working in the forests in France 


11 The entire area up to a hundred kilometers from the border was a military zone. 


Chapter 4 

THE ESCAPE TO SPAIN 12 


Le chemin de la liberte or the freedom trail was the pass to neutral 
Spain 13 

This was in fact a large number of tracks and mountain passes between 
France and Spain. Thousands of Jews, underground fighters, and 
Allied POWs who had fled the border crossed from France to Spain. 
The city of Toulouse and other towns close to the border formed the 
bases for the exit to the path of freedom. The valley of Aran or Val 
d'Aran was the area where my father crossed the border. 

"At the end of 1943, the connection between our organization and the 
French Jewish underground was established. The waiting was difficult. 
Even though the radio reported that the situation of the Germans had 
worsened, we were in a restricted military zone. Our situation was 
sensitive. Joop Westerweel and his group arranged for us to move to 
Spain through the Pyrenees mountains. In February 1944 he made 
contact with Jews who were members of the Maquis underground 
who had connections with smugglers who knew the mountains. The 
organization paid the smugglers according to the number of people, 
but like any underground organization we knew only what we needed 
to know. We did not ask why, and so many things became known to 
us only afterwards. 

We had to get to the city of Toulouse and we got there by using trains 
and hitch-hiking. On the military train we were in, we were all in a 

12 At the beginning of the war, Spain refused entry to the escapees, but in view of the 
rigid position of the United States and the question of prisoners who fled, the policy 
was changed 

13 In the town there is a small museum in honor of those who crossed the mountains, 
where in the lists of names I found the name of my father and his brother 


carriage with two German platoons. Arno the guide told them that 
he was escorting us to work and it was best to keep us all together. 
His reasonable explanation was accepted and we were not bothered 
for the whole trip. From a certain point where we got off the train we 
took a bus to a small village near the border. The meeting place was 
in a small mountain hut. 

In the evening we had a surprise. Joop came to say good-bye to us. He 
had grown a mustache and wore glasses with plain lenses and a hat. 
In the conversation, he was asked if the disguise was a success and we 
had an emotional farewell with him 14 . 

After dark we began our walk 15 . Imagine dozens of people walking 
in line more or less with two smugglers at the end. The snow was 
very deep and we walked among the trees. Suddenly shots were heard 
and everyone lay down. It was an idiotic joke made by the smugglers. 
Near the peak of Mount Valier they pointed in the direction of Spain 
and left us there for an estimated two-day journey. Over thirty people 
began climbing the mountain; the snow was so deep that once my 
brother just disappeared in it. 

A group that escaped by that trail in the summer found the pass that 
we cut through the snow. In our group was a French police officer 
that had to escape. He knew the mountains and the way to behave on 
them. By nightfall as we were near the summit and the temperatures 
dropped he showed us how to bury ourselves in the snow so as not 
to freeze to death. Some people did not trust him because he was a 
police officer and suffered frostbite. But we were lucky that although 
we had light clothing and did not have much food, we survived. In the 
evening we arrived at an abandoned shepherds' hut and as we were 
very behind schedule, two French speakers were sent back to the 
village to get food. They came back with a few pounds of raw meat 

14 On his way back he was arrested by the Germans as the name on his forged papers 
was the name of wanted man. 

15 We were a group of 34 people and we all succeeded. The oldest person with us was 
about sixty years old and we were mostly 19 to 20. 


and some sugar. Each person had a share of the allowance. 

We used the snow to drink and chewed raw meat. There were people 
in the group who were not part of the Westerweel group; some of 
them had food, but they bluntly refused to share it with us. We walked 
for three days in a beautiful quiet landscape surrounded by oak trees 
and whiteness. I am surprised that hunger did not bother me. I knew 
I was climbing mountains, I could see the clouds below me and only 
snow and the sun glowed. I cannot define my feelings. The climb was 
very difficult but after we started there was no way back. At some 
point on the way two people fell behind so the strong ones from the 
group were sent to help them. They made it to Spain. One evening 
we reached a hut in the mountains where there was a parking lot for 
mountain climbers; we lit a fire and poured snow for hot drinks. A 
short while before my brother had told me he was not feeling well 
and I was terrified. I got him some of the hot water and he recovered. 
It was a risk because eating snow can cause diarrhea. 

The way of walking was in a single row with the one in the front 
levelling the snow. When it was my turn we reached an upright slope. 
One of the Frenchmen who was an alpinist gave me a small mountain 
pick and explained how to use it to carve a place from one foot to the 
next. I do not know what the height of the trail was. I was afraid to 
look down and when I reached the end I felt exhausted. I saw a sign 
on a pole: on one side it was written France and on the other Spain. 

The next morning we continued to walk. We went down to the line 
of trees and from there to the bottom of the valley, which was not 
very wide, where there were two choices: to go right or left. Night 
fell quickly because it was February. A few hours later we reached the 
village of Montgarri 16 on the Spanish side of the border. The date was 

16 The refugi de Montgarri is located in the picturesque abandoned village of Montgarri, 
where only a few ruins and an 18th-century church remain. It is situated at the far 
northeast end of Aran Valley. 



9.3.1944. We spent the evening with a nice man who cooked soup for 
us all and we gave him clocks and fountain pens. People in the village 
asked where we came from and when we told them they said it was 
impossible to come via this route especially during that month, but 
the fact is we did. The next day two boys with bad legs remained and 
we went to a place called Esterri 17 under the guidance of the villagers. 
In Esterri d'Aneu we were arrested by police. They asked us our names 
and nationalities and wrote down the details. I remember that they 
hardly could write and we spent the night without food. We cursed 
them with the best curses we had learned from the Spanish exiles in 
France. The next day they gave us to eat, there was not much food but 
a lot of wine and I became very very drunk. At the end we said our 
goodbyes in a good mood. 

17 Esterri d'Aneu is a municipality in the comarca of the Pallars Sobira in Catalonia, 
Spain. It is situated on the right bank of the Noguera Pallaresa river above the 
reservoir of La Torrassa. 






HARSON, PAUL 
HART, JOHN GEORGE 
HARTLEY, MICHEL EMMANUEL 
HARTOG, JAN DE 
HARTOG, MOZES 
HASS, JOS£ 

HASSELT BARLT VAN 
HASSID, JOSEPH 
HASTLEY, GEORGE 
HAYDEN, A.V.D. 

HEBERY, JOHN 
HEGONAU, JEAN 
HEIDEYGER, MAURICE 
HEINRICH, ARTHUR 
HEINRICH, JOSEPH 
HEMARDINQUER, ISIDORE CLAUDE 
HEMMENDINGER, CLAUDE 
HENDERSON, RALPH 
HENDRICKSON, WILLIAM B. 

Names of refugees in the museum in Sort . 

The names of my father and his brother can be seen. 


In the town of Sort, the group moved to hotels according to nationality. 
Since I was a "Dutchman", I received a very good hotel. Things like 
chocolate, fruit, bananas and various meats twice a day appeared on 
the menu. The result was not long in coming, and many of us began 
to develop stomach problems. We stayed there for a while because 




The prison in Sort 


the bus routes in the winter did not run because of the snow, but this 
time too came to an end. One fine day we continued to accompany 
the policeman to the provincial city of Lerida. 

The road was simply wonderful - mountains and short tunnels from 
time to time, a stunningly simple landscape. The bus was a sort of 
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minibus suitable for mountain roads that would stop every time 
someone who still suffered from stomach pains asked. We reached 
Lerida where the policemen were more critical. After we had eaten in 
a restaurant with two policemen, they separated us into two groups 
- those who were of military age and those that weren't. One of the 
policemen got angry because we did not understand what he wanted 
at first. We were then moved to a rather remote place called the Rue 
Claura, which was originally a resort, and where there were several 
other "Pyrenees crossers", some of them Frenchmen. 

I felt soreness on my leg from the mud and the snow, and when we 
started walking because the bus did not go right up to the place, I 
began to feel pain and I trudged after the rest. Suddenly I saw an 
almond tree blossoming in the snow. I remembered stories about the 
Land of Israel. Meanwhile, it was getting dark and a group of hotel 
guests was coming toward us. One of them had a bicycle and he gave 
me a ride to the house that was quite far away. 

We were welcomed with great joy by other members who had managed 
to escape from the Nazis.The table was set, but I could not eat, I just 
wanted to sleep. The next day I got up and had swollen glands; a 
doctor came and examined me. 

On the evening of that day, my friends told me a strange story about a 
man who introduced himself as a JDC 18 employee named Dr. Scowra, 
whose activities were banned in Fascist Spain and operated under the 
auspices of the Portuguese Red Cross, asking who was Jewish and 
tested our replies by asking us to read a Hebrew prayer. Fortunately, 
we all knew Hebrew, whether we were from a religious home or 
had studied Hebrew in the Netherlands. Probably as a result of Dr. 
Scowra's visit we were released and sent back to Lerida, where I 
recovered and got new clothes and shoes. In June another group came 
over the mountains by the same route as us. They told us that in many 


18 American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee 


parts of the track they walked in the trench we had cut in February. 
Life in Lerida was a complete bore so we were moved to Barcelona 
In Barcelona we registered with the police. We received a form that 
we were supposed to sign at the police every Sunday and we were 
forbidden to move away from the city. We went swimming in the sea 
and enjoying the life of the big city. A man from Kibbutz Yagur came 
to see us from Israel. 

His name was Fritz. We asked him to organize activities for us and 
learn Hebrew. He arranged a subscription for us in a library that had 
Hebrew textbooks and I spent many hours there. At first they housed 
us in a pension and we received a basic allowance from the Joint, 
which was sufficient for subsistence and modest entertainment, but 
everything was expensive. Five friends got together and we rented 
an apartment. Papa Lieblich one of the people we carried in the 
mountains cooked for us - and he was a very good cook. 

In the vicinity of the boarding house lived a German family, Jews 
who had lived there for a long time, and the son and daughter were 
christened. I visited there once or twice, but they disgusted me and I 
stopped going, although the others continued to visit them. 

One time when we were at the Red Cross office to receive the biweekly 
allowance from the JDC, a man approached us and in fluent Hebrew 
told us that he was a member of the Jewish community in Israel who 
volunteered during the civil war alongside the Republicans. It turned 
out that there were several members of the Communist Party there at 
the time. He was captured by the Fascists and spent a lot of time in a 
detention camp. He had recently been released but could not return 
to Palestine because of the ban imposed by the English on members of 
the Communist Party. 

Another important visit was the visit of Jewish Agency representative 
Eliyahu Dobkin, who said that the Jewish Agency was organizing a 
convoy to make it possible to hire a ship to bring us to Israel. This 


is after the ship Nyassa sailed in February 1944, under the Portugese 
flag. He informed us that the British had decided to issue us visas. 
We started preparations, reported to the British consulate, received 
a smallpox vaccination and underwent a medical examination. Once 
again we had to register with the police to allow our trip to Cadiz 
where we had to board the ship. During the entire time the registration 
was taking place at the police station, the officials of the Joint handed 
out American cigarettes to the clerks. 

On 28.9.1944 at 1700 we left Barcelona by special train to Cadiz and 
arrived the following day at 0230. They brought us to a hotel that was 
closed to guests and rented for us. We were on the beach, going crazy 
and jumping about and I managed to break my leg for the third time! 
My friends carried me to the nearest hotel where they gave me a large 
glass of cognac for pain and then took me in a taxi to the hospital. 
It was a small private clinic belonging to a surgeon. The name of 
the place was "Clinica de la Maria Dolorosa". They laid me on the 
operating table and began treatment without an X-ray because the 
equipment simply didn’t exist there. After a few days they brought 
me to the X-ray institute and it turned out that the ankle was crooked. 
The doctor showed me the x-rays and explained that unless the leg 
straightened out, he would have to straighten the bones with metal 
wires. It turned out that the doctor had done his internship during 
the Civil War on Franco's war ship and specialized in amputation. 
I began to be afraid and made my mates swear that they would not 
leave me in his hands. Traveling around the Old City of Cadiz was a 
bizarre experience. It was a labyrinth of alleys and we found ourselves 
travelling after a donkey and could not bypass it 
After four weeks they took me by taxi to the ship Nyassa. After 
an argument with the captain, they put me on deck and I realized 
that there was another guy with two legs in a cast. The ship was 
a small cargo ship that was converted to transport soldiers of the 


Portuguese army to African colonies. On 26.10.1944 at 0430 we set 
out and arrived in Gibraltar at 1830. We were not allowed to enter the 
harbor; we stayed in the bay but the sight was impressive first of all 
the cliff and convoys of warships. The impressive sight of the cannons 
was frightening and awesome. On October 27, 1944, at 1030 hours, 
after sailing and passing through Gibraltar, we sailed through several 
moderate zigzags. The weather was good and my friends loyally 
dragged me to the deck where I lay in a comfortable chair. Once they 
even dragged me for a tour around the ship. There were people who 
were seasick but I was fine. 

We arrived at Haifa port on Saturday 4.11.1944 and we weren't 
allowed to go ashore because it was Shabbat. 

We were heavily guarded by police and a guard ship surrounded the 
ship the next day. I was transferred to an ambulance and when it 
stopped on its way, I saw my brother Julius' face. He asked: "Forgive 
me who are you, Joseph or Arthur (Asher)?," He had last seen us as 
little children ten years before. I yelled up to the deck and asked them 
to call Asher and showed him his brother. Asher thought that the man 
was our brother Max, they looked so alike. We were transferred to 
the detention camp in Atlit. I was released after two days because of 
my broken leg." 

The meeting was also described by Uncle Julius in his memoirs: "I 
stood at the port gate to see what was going on with them and I 
found out that one of them was in a cast and would be brought by 
ambulance to the gate where I would be able to see him. Of course I 
was very happy. Who are you I asked Joseph or Arthur? When I left 
the house, he was ten years old and now a sixteen year old boy stood 
in front of me, and of course I could not tell which one it was. I could 
take Joseph to Kfar Ata because his leg was broken and I saw Arthur 
in the Atlit camp. Joseph still managed to get sick with jaundice. I do 
not remember if it was before or after the recovery of his broken leg. 


My father and Asher joined the members of their group who settled 
in Kibbutz Even Yitzhak-Gilad, which is located in the Menashe 
Mountains. In 1952 Asher married Shoshana but he, like my father, 
left the kibbutz and moved to Moshav Bitzaron. In 1957 Asher was 
killed in a car accident involving two buses. He was a passenger in one 
of them. My cousin Shimshon was three and Shoshana was pregnant 
with Amnon. She remarried Danny Lers and had two children Uri 
and Yael. My cousin Shimshon 19 was later killed in a helicopter crash 
when he was a 21-year-old pilot in the Air Force. My Uncle Asher and 
my cousin Shimshon are both buried in Moshav Bitzaron cemetery. 



My auncle Asher Arthur Heinrich 


Auncle Asher and aunt Shoshana on ther 
weding day 



19 Shimshon Heinrich Lesser was born on March 2, 1954, fell in the line of duty on 
January 6, 1975, aged 21 





I 47 


Shimshon as a cadet in the aviation course 



